THE POETIC IMAGE
utterly rid of the betrayer and the desire to have restored that part of
them which has been handed over, irrecoverably as it seems, to the
loved one. We may hear in Shakespeare's lyric the cry of every man,
maimed by unhappy love, that he may become whole again. In
poems like this, where the human experience is made so impersonal,
it is easy enough to see how a general truth could operate. But what
should we say of poems in which, if there is a general truth at all, it is
apparendy quite overlaid by the poet's individual experience and
response, and subordinated to them? What is it, to be particular,
that makes Thomas Hardy's To An Unborn Pauper Child a whole
poem?
Breathe not, hid Heart; cease silently,
And ere thy birth-hour beckons thee,
Sleep the long sleep:
The Doomsters heap
Travails and teens around us here,
And Time-wraiths turn our songsingings to fear.
Hark, how the peoples surge and sigh,
And laughters fail and greetings die:
Hopes dwindle; yea
Faiths waste away,
Afiections and enthusiasms numb;
Thou canst not mend these things if thou dost come.
Had I the ear of wombfcd souls
Ere their terrestrial chart unrolls,
And thou wert free
To cease, or be,
Then would I tell thee all I know.
And put it to thee: Wilt thou take Life so?
Vain vow! No hint of mine may hence
To tiheeward fly: to thy locked sense
Explain none can
life's pending plan;
Thou wilt thy ignorant entry make
Though skies spout fire and blood, and nations quake.
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